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TELL’EMWHERETOGO 


Instead of spinning their wheels on 
sideshow crackdowns, authorities 
Should give stunt drivers asafe 
Space to go dumb. 

BY VERONICA IRWIN 
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CAR-FREE PARKS 


As San Francisco ponders the future 
of JFK Drive and the Great Highway, 
New Yorkers say banishing cars 
from Central and Prospect parks 
was worth the fight. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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NIMBYs are pushing back on anew 
dispensary proposed for Visitacion 
Valley, but not for the reasons you 
might think. 
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SFMOMA brings Nam June Paik’s 
visionary work to California for his 
very first West Coast retrospective. 
BY JONATHAN CURIEL 
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“WE” NEVER 
WORE THEM! 


WE CAN F/IVALLY START 
TAKING OFF THE MASKS!” 







and so is the 
VACCINE 







steve@oreenberg-art.com 


Sane 


Welp... we're ready as we ll ever be... 


HEN I LOOK back on the pandemic 20 years from now, | anticipate I'll 
W easily remember where I was the day Mayor London Breed announced 
San Francisco’s shelter-in-place order — it was my first week on this job! 

I’m not entirely sure I'll be able to picture where | was or what I was doing 
when the CDC announced that fully vaccinated Americans could ditch their 
masks in most social situations (page 5). I suspect that this announcement is 
merely one of many in slow trickle of official moves aimed at bringing us back 
to “normal” — whatever that means. 

In this week’s cover story on the Oakland-bred motorsport tradition known 
as the “sideshow, Yakpasua Zazaboi tells SF Weekly contributor Veronica 
Irwin that he remembers exactly where he took in his first raucous celebration 
of pimped-out rides. Zazaboi, a sideshow documentarian, says the practice of 
ghost riding the whip, swinging donuts, and — to quote the late, great Vallejo 
rapper, Mac Dre — going “stupid doo-doo dumb’ is largely misunderstood 
and unfairly misrepresented in the mainstream media. 

In her story, which begins on page 10, Veronica asks a number of folks close 
to the heart of Oakland’s sideshow scene what they think needs to be done to 
keep the cultural institution alive and well — but also make it safe for every- 
one--. (Hint: It doesn’t involve a special law enforcement task force.) 

Speaking of safe streets, SF Weekly staff writer Benjamin Schneider re- 
counts his recent trip to Central Park in New York City and explores what San 
Francisco might learn from the Big Apple when it comes to keeping cars out 
of Golden Gate Park (page 6). 





— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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BYE-BYE BURNING MAN? 


MUMMIES S hh  d 


There are people in the Bay 
Area who have been going to 
Burning Man for a decade or 

more, who scrape together all 
of their paltry disposable in- 
come to take the economic hit 
of traveling to the desert to 
build a city that we love, who 
work nonprofit and service 
jobs. 


—@a3rd_day 


“T’ve been saying 

Burning Man needs to die 
since 1997 so I hated it before 
it was cool to hate it.” 


—etjcrowley 


Are we cancelling burn- 
ers???l II! 


— @AlexAE_13 


GREAT TRANSIT TANGLE 


LL xxixiik hhh bbb 


Random thought: a lot of 
what lines 19th Ave is sin- 
gle-family homes. If 19th Ave 
is getting BART in the 2040s, 
start warming the neighbors 
up to the idea of mixed-use 
high-rises *now”. 


— @graue 

My great grandchil- 

dren will enjoy a marvelous 
Northern California 


rail network! 


— @BrandonCallMeBT 
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Greg Smith, 67, said he has been livingin mobile homes for years but has had 
several of them towed, so he was down to livingin a box truck. 


Homeless Sweep or Eviction? 


Some residents of the Merlin Street encampment 
actually paidrent until recently. BYIDAMOJADAD 


A GROUP OF people living on a 


on Monday cleared out the en- 

campment on Merlin Street, on 

a lot owned by the California De- 

partment of Transportation ad- 

jacent to Harrison Street in the 

South of Market neighborhood. 
Some of those living on the lot 


Oly I) 


parking lot under a San Fran- 
cisco freeway, some of whom 
had been there for years, were 
pushed out of the area by state 
law enforcement on Monday. 
The California Highway Patrol 
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had paid rent to use the parking 
spots under a previous operator, 
until that person went out of 
business and the lot reverted to 
Caltrans, advocates said. 

“T can’t afford a [house]... but I 
have a place,” 67-year-old resident 
Greg Smith said of the arrange- 
ment in a statement from the 
Coalition on Homelessness. “I’ve 
rented here for about five years 
until they declared bankruptcy 
and gave the place up.” 

Caltrans made the decision to 


remove those living on the lot in 
February. Since April, The City’s 
Healthy Streets Operation Center, 
which responds to street encamp- 
ments, has been providing ser- 
vices like food, water, bathrooms, 
and COVID-19 vaccines to those 
living there. Jeff Kositsky, who 
heads the team, said 50 to 60 peo- 
ple have passed through the lot in 
that time but estimated that 15 to 
20 people regularly lived there. 

Of the 13 still there to be forced 
out on Monday, three went toa 


city-sanctioned camping site, one 
went to a shelter-in-place hotel 
and three were already housed 
elsewhere, according to Kositsky. 
“It was a dynamic situation,” 
Kositsky said. “We worked really 
hard to make sure everyone's 
needs were met, both the state’s 
needs and unhoused individuals. 
It’s a hard needle to thread. I 
think it worked out okay today.” 
The Department of Homeless- 
ness and Supportive Housing said 
city workers engaged with resi- 


dents there to prepare them for 
the sweep. 

“The Merlin Street lot is state 
property and therefore under the 
jurisdiction of California High Pa- 
trol and Caltrans,” spokeswoman 
Deborah Houck said. 

The encampment has received 
attention in part for the handful 
living there who have paid for 
their spots, like Smith. Advocates 
argued that they are tenants who 
should have eviction protection, 
particularly under California’s 
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San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SF DPH 


eviction moratorium that ends 
June 30. 

But overnight sleeping in 
parking lots, no matter if space is 
rented, is prohibited in The City, 
Kositsky said. 

Caltrans said that a fire had 
burned down the fence of an ad- 
jacent business in the past and ar- 
gued that the encampment poses 
a fire risk to U.S. Highway 101. 

“Consistent with CDC guidance 
to prevent community spread of 
COVID-19, Caltrans is proceed- 
ing with encampment cleanups 
if there is an immediate safety 
concern or threat to critical in- 
frastructure, Caltrans said ina 
statement on Monday. “We con- 
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T’ve rented 
here for about 
five years.’ 
—-GREG SMITH 


RSX Sd 


tinue to work with the city and 
service providers to move people 
into safer situations as available.” 

Though everyone HSOC en- 
countered was offered placement 
for shelter, it’s unclear where 
those who declined will go. Some 
didn’t want to take up residence 
in crowded shelters like MSC 
South one block south of the site, 
and resources are limited. 

“People don’t feel safe with 
that,” Kelley Cutler, a human 
rights organizer with the Coali- 
tion on Homelessness, said of the 
shelter offers. “Some folks moved 
in because there’s nowhere else 
to go. Folks are just looking for 
somewhere they're not being tar- 
geted.” 

“The more that they’re opening 
up, the more that they’re going 
to be ramping up sweeps,’ Cutler 
added. 

Smith lost a box truck parked at 
the site that was not operational 
but was able to keep his van — for 
now — while he temporarily stays 
in a hotel room set up by The 
City, Cutler added. He doesn’t 
know how long he will be al- 
lowed to stay. 


Ida Mojadad is a staff writer for the SF Examiner 
@idamoj 
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Indoor dining at John’s Grill. 
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StateStaysMasked-Up Until June 


CA’s mandate on facial coverings will continue for another month. BYELI WALSH 


ALIFORNIA WILL WAIT until 

next month to implement 

recent masking guidance from 

the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention for fully 
vaccinated people, state officials 
said Monday. 

State Health and Human Services 
Secretary Dr. Mark Ghaly said the 
state will begin enforcing the new 
CDC guidance, which permits fully 
vaccinated people to forego wearing 
a mask both indoors and outdoors 
in most situations, on June 15. 

June 15 is also when the state 
plans to lift its arcane tiered re- 
opening system, formally called 
the Blueprint for a Safer Economy, 
allowing businesses to expand back 
to their full indoor capacities. 

“This four-week period will give 
Californians time to prepare for 
this change while we continue the 
relentless focus on delivering vac- 
cines, particularly to underserved 
communities and those that were 
hard hit throughout the pandemic,” 
Ghaly said Monday during a media 
teleconference briefing. 

The CDC issued its updated guid- 
ance Thursday, stating that it was 
safe for people who are at least two 
weeks past their last vaccination 
date to not wear a mask or practice 


social distancing. 

California's mask mandate re- 
quires people to wear a face cover- 
ing at all times indoors or on public 
transit, regardless of vaccination 
status, unless actively eating or 
drinking. 

Outside, state residents are not 
required to wear a mask or other 
face covering as long as they can 
maintain proper distance between 
themselves and others, regardless 
of vaccination status. 

Ghaly argued that the state was 
not questioning the safety or tim- 
ing of the CDC’s guidance by wait- 
ing until June 15 to lift California's 
mask mandate. 

Rather, state health officials plan 
to use the next month to determine 
to what extent the state will enforce 
some masking rules and how it will 
do so. 

“It’s in no was saying the science 
or the direction by the CDC is 
wrong or there’s a challenge to it,” 
Ghaly said. “It’s really just giving 
ourselves across the state some ad- 
ditional time to have it implement- 
ed with a high degree of integrity 
with a continued focus on protect- 
ing the public health in mind.” 

The state keeping its masking 
guidance in place for the next 


month will also apply to busi- 
nesses, even if some have already 
announced they will adhere to the 
CDC’s guidance. 

Between the CDC’s announce- 
ment on Thursday and Monday’s 
announcement by state officials, 
Walmart, Trader Joe’s and Costco 
announced they would not require 
fully vaccinated customers to wear 
a mask indoors. 

“The CDC has given states a 
chance to guide how (the new 
guidelines) get implemented,” Gha- 
ly said. “So we expect businesses in 
California to adhere to where the 
state is, and move to implement 
these standards and prepare for 
them on June 15 as opposed to 
now.” 

The state’s decision had the back- 
ing of some health experts. Dr. Bob 
Wachter, chair of the University of 
California at San Francisco’s medi- 
cal department, called the decision 
a “good call” Monday shortly before 
it was made public. 

“Simply too much virus & too 
many unvaxxed folks who won't 
[wear] masks for no-mask indoor 
spaces to be safe now,’ Wachter 
wrote on Twitter. 


Eli Walsh is a writer for Bay City News. 
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Explore the Country’s Premier 
School of Depth Psychology 


Pacifica’s unique mission primarily attracts-innovative and creative working 
professionals who are interested in a rigorous intellectual experience that 
connects with their souls and positively transforms how they see the world. 
A Pacifica graduate degree equips them for the vocation they feel called to, 
whether to enhance what they are already doing or equip them for new and 
additional work in the world. 
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INNOVATIVE EDUCATION 


June 18, 2021 


Join us virtually to experience Pacifica's 
unique degree programs through 
faculty-led, program-specific 
information sessions and learn 
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available financial aid and resources. 


Register at 
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M.A. in Counseling Psychology 

Psy.D. in Counseling Psychology 
M.A./Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology 


M.A./Ph.D. in Depth Psychology 
with Specializations in 
Jungian and Archetypal Studies 
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and Eco-Psychologies 


M.A. in Engaged Humanities and 
the Creative Life 


M.A./Ph.D. in Mythological Studies 


Ph.D. in Depth Psychology with 
Specialization in Integrative Therapy 
and Healing Practices 
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Pacifica is accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC). 
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Bikers zoom through Central Park’s car-free streets. 
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As San Francisco ponders the future of JFK Drive and the Great Highway, New Yorkers say banishing cars 
from Central and Prospect parks was worth the fight. 


HE BIRDS ARE chirping 

boldly, almost deafeningly. 

Somewhere in the distance, a 

jazz band is playing a bebop 
lick. Cyclists ride down the middle 
of the street. It’s a scene that until 
recently would have looked, and 
sounded, quite different. 

In previous years, the birds, 
buskers, and bicyclists all would 
have been sharing the air above 
and asphalt below with a multi- 
tude of cars and all of their accom- 
panying auditory and olfactory by- 
products. But today, in the middle 
of this urban park, crammed inside 
one of the most densely populated 
cities in the country, cars are few 
and far between. 

“When I see a car in a park, it 
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feels jarring, it feels wrong,” said 
Sarika Dani, who was soaking up 
the sunshine on a recent weekday 
afternoon. 

Dani was not visiting Golden 
Gate Park, where JFK Drive was 
transformed into a car-free space 
at the beginning of the pandem- 
ic, but on West Drive in Central 
Park. This road, like nearly all of 
the roads in New York City’s Cen- 
tral and Prospect parks, has been 
completely car-free for the past 
three years. And hardly anyone, it 
seems, is looking back. 

The long and winding paths 
New York City’s grand parks took 
on their way to becoming car-free 
islands in an urban sea of auto- 
mobiles offers some illuminating 
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BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


context for the ongoing debates 
about JFK Drive and the Great 
Highway — another major street 
in a spectacular natural environ- 
ment that banished cars in 2020. 
Judging from what I’ve learned 
here in New York — and what 

I know about my home of San 
Francisco — it’s clear that building 
support for car-free zones poses a 
significant political challenge, even 
in left-leaning, environmentally 
conscious coastal cities. But based 
upon what I’ve observed in both 
Central and Golden Gate parks, 
once these spaces are repurposed 
for people, they become a quieter, 
safer, and altogether more inviting 
refuge from the hustle and bustle 
of the city. 


BIG APPLES & ORANGES 


Before I go on comparing New 
York and San Francisco, let me 
acknowledge that the two cities 
are, of course, different. New 

York is home to 8 million people, 
San Francisco’s population is just 
under 900,000. New York has a ro- 
bust subway system, and San Fran- 
cisco has a dinky one. New Yorkers 
are uptight and San Franciscans 
are laid back. 

But the two cities, and their 
people, also have their similarities. 
They are the two most densely 
populated big cities in America, 
and both regularly rank at the 
top of “best places to live car- 
free” lists. They both have long, 
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skinny, beautiful principal parks 
— although, it must be noted, San 
Francisco’s is slightly larger. And 

if the Outer Sunset is, culturally 
speaking, becoming something like 
San Francisco’s Brooklyn, then, 
just for the hell of it, we can loose- 
ly analogize the Great Highway to 
Prospect Park. 

Proceeding from this baseline 
analogy, let’s consider how New 
York City’s major parks went car- 
free — a story that begins around 
the time San Francisco kicked off 
its first car-free park experiments. 

Both Golden Gate Park and 
Central Park saw their first Sunday 
closures to car traffic in the 1960s, 
following successful campaigns 
by environmentalist hippies. 

JFK Drive was closed for the first 
time in the summer of 1967, also 
known as the Summer of Love. 

One of the hippies living in San 
Francisco around that time was a 
New Yorker named Sam Schwartz. 
While he was not actively in- 
volved in car-free street activism 
during his California days, he 
would go on to become a major 
force behind New York City’s far 
more successful movement to 
banish cars from its parks. 

Schwartz became an engineer 
for New York’s Department of 
Traffic in 1971 — “sleeping with 
the enemy,’ as he put it in a re- 
cent phone conversation with SF 
Weekly, in order to serve as “the 
Deep Throat for the environmen- 
talists.” Early on in his career, he 
surreptitiously crossed out car en- 
trances to Prospect Park on plan- 
ning blueprints, preventing those 
access points from being built in 
the first place. Then in 1974, after 
newly inaugurated Mayor Abra- 
ham Beame got stuck in a traffic 
jam on Fifth Avenue and demand- 
eda rollback of car-free weekends 
in Central Park, Schwartz devised 
a compromise that both appeased 
Beame and kept some areas car- 
free. In subsequent decades, 
Schwartz worked as a private con- 
sultant, helping activists design 
plans to “chip away” at car access 
to Prospect and Central parks. 

These efforts were not easy. 

In the 80s, there was still a lot 
of “screaming about the park,” 
Schwartz said. Opposition » 8 
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came from the taxi indus- 
try, business owners near 
Central Park, as well as “wealthy 
residents on the Upper East Side,” 
who enjoyed a bucolic shortcut to 
their Midtown offices. In contrast 
to the current debates around 
car-free JFK, in which the De 
Young Museum has emerged as 

a major opponent, the museums 
and other institutions in Central 
Park were never a significant force 
in the conversation, Schwartz 
recalled. 

Following years of raucous 
back and forth between activists, 
neighbors, and business groups, 
by the 2000s, more of the streets 
of Central and Prospect parks 
were off-limits to cars than not. 
(The transverse drives in Central 
Park, equivalent to Golden Gate 
Park’s Crossover Drive, have nev- 
er been subject to the car bans.) 
Still, it was a struggle to go the 
rest of the way. 

Mayor Michael Bloomberg put 
the kibosh on a 2011 proposal 
to make Central Park completely 
car-free. “We’ve done studies,” 
Bloomberg insisted on his radio 
show. “If you did not allow cars 
in the park during rush hour, the 
rest of the city streets would be 
overloaded, and it would create 
an awful lot of traffic jams.” It 
was a surprising argument from 
a mayor whose biggest achieve- 
ments included banning cars 
from large stretches of Times 
Square and Broadway. As the 
New York Post dryly noted at 
the time, Bloomberg, one of the 
world’s richest people, lives steps 
from Central Park on the Upper 
East Side, and would have to bear 
the burden of increased traffic 
on his own commute — that is, if 
that traffic ever materialized. 

By 2015, Bloomberg’s succes- 
sor, Bill de Blasio, extended the 
car bans in Central and Prospect 
parks to nearly all interior streets, 
nearly all of the time. And in 
2018, de Blasio put the car bans 
into effect 24/7, fulfilling the 
dreams of six decades of activists. 
Even then, after all of that chip- 
ping away at car access, there was 
a lot of grumbling among Upper 
East and West Siders. 

“Everyone said it was gonna be 
the end of the world,” said Upper 
West Side denizen Tony Sum- 
merland, who stopped to speak 
with me as he walked his puppy 
through Central Park. 


«6 
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Central Park could bea blueprint for oi Francisco’ S car-free parks. 


‘MORE OF A SANCTUARY’ 


And now? 

“It’s probably not that big of a 
deal to most people,” said Greg, 

a Central Park-adjacent resident, 
seated on a bench next to West 
Drive, who only gave his first 
name. 

A self-identified “driver in New 
York,” Greg used to enjoy “very 
carefully” driving through Central 
Park. But when he’s on foot or 
on a bike, he concedes, “I enjoy it 
more when there aren't cars.” (The 
New York Taxi Workers Alliance, 
representing a group that has 
historically opposed the car bans, 
did not respond to a request for 
comment.) 

Summerland, who lived on the 
Upper East Side in the ’60s and 
’70s, when Central Park’s interior 
roads were typically only closed on 
weekends, thinks the street clo- 
sures have encouraged more peo- 
ple to visit the park. “There are so 
many more people out than there 
were back then,” he said. At the 
same time, he believes the car-free 
streets have helped decongest the 
park’s walking paths, since joggers 
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and cyclists can now follow the 
main roads. 

One of the biggest benefits of 
the road closure has been for the 
senses. It’s nice,’ said longtime 
Upper West Side resident Anne 
Cohen of the car-free streets in the 
park. “It’s less noise, no exhaust 
fumes.” 

The quiet might be the most 
striking part of a car-free park, 
clearly separating it from the 
rest of the city. Not having cars 
around “makes the park feel safer 
and greener, makes the park more 
of a sanctuary, Dani said. For the 
past year, she spent much of her 
free time in Prospect Park, closer 
to her home in Brooklyn. Without 
the park and its car-free streets, 
Dani said, “I don’t know how I 
would’ve gotten through this pan- 
demic.” 

Drastically limiting car access 
doesn’t seem to prevent any typ- 
ical park activities, either. People 
are still picnicking, wheeling 
around strollers, lugging double 
basses and audio equipment to 
and from the sites of impromptu 
performances. Somehow, they all 
make it work — without a car. 
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NO PERFECT DAY 


Of course, it’s not all sunshine and 
rainbows. 

Greg, as well as others I spoke 
with, thought traffic around Central 
Park had probably worsened since 
the total closure went into effect. 
Another growing concern is about 
bicyclists going too fast — especial- 
ly food delivery workers on e-bikes. 
And it’s not as if there are no cars. 
If you hang out around the Central 
Park loop long enough, you'll see a 
trickle of park maintenance vehi- 
cles, ambulances, police cars, and 
even some delivery trucks. 

Though both Summerland and 
Cohen said they have always sup- 
ported the car-free streets in the 
park, they did take issue with a 
bike lane that was recently installed 
along Central Park West, which 
removed more than 400 parking 
spaces. That decision, they said, in- 
creased traffic more than the street 
closures in the park, as more people 
circled for parking. 

Summerland also argued that 
those spots were frequently used 
by people travelling from more 
distant — and, by definition, more 
diverse and affordable — neigh- 
borhoods than the Upper East and 
West sides. 

The question of equitable access 
is the biggest challenge looming 
over the debate about whether 
to keep JFK Drive car-free. Su- 
pervisor Shamann Walton, who 
represents Bayview and Potrero 
Hill, has described the closure as 
“recreational redlining,” and more 
recently said JFK Drive resembles 
the Jim Crow South. Those strong 
claims are intensely disputed by 
people lobbying to keep the car 
ban in perpetuity, and, apparently, 
by every member of the Board of 
Supervisors, which recently voted 
10-0 (with Walton abstaining) 
in favor of extending the closure 
of JFK for several more months 
while SFMTA studies its impact. 
The SFMTA Board and SF Rec and 
Park Board are expected to hold a 
hearing on the future of the Great 
Highway sometime this summer. 

In New York, when the most 
fervent debates over cars in Cen- 
tral Park were taking place in the 
1970s and ’80s, “the word equity 
was not raised,’ Schwartz said. 
More generally, when it comes to 
the equity angle of taking space 
away from cars on city streets, per- 
spectives have shifted over time, 
according to Schwartz. “When I 
tried doing bike lanes in the 1980s, 


the view of bike riders was Black 
teenagers that were going to come 
in and steal from white neighbor- 
hoods... And now it’s gentrifiers 
that are coming in.” 


REDUCED DEMAND 


The same groups who initially 
opposed closing Central and Pros- 
pect parks to cars quieted down 
pretty quickly after the changes 
were implemented, Schwartz said. 
The Community Board adjacent 

to Prospect Park was “vociferously 
opposed” to the street closures in 
the park initially. But these days, 
Schwartz said, “I don’t hear a peep” 
about bringing cars back into parks, 
whether from the local Community 
Boards or serious mayoral or bor- 
ough president candidates. 

In addition to his work as a 
consultant, Schwartz also writes 
the “Gridlock Sam” column for 
the New York Daily News. He has 
a mailbag where people complain 
about areas of bad traffic, but he 
“can't recall getting a complaint 
about the closing of Central Park.” 
Whenever cars get kicked off a 
street, he said, “the opposition 
pretty much disappears because 
the impacts are not what the oppo- 
sition ever painted.” 

It all ties back to an urban 
planning phenomenon known 
as “induced demand,” which de- 
scribes how cars essentially fill up 
whatever road space is allocated to 
them. It’s the reason new lanes of 
highway don’t actually relieve con- 
gestion, and why, when cities tear 
freeways down, it’s not the end of 
the world. San Francisco’s Embar- 
cadero and Central freeways are 
cases in point. “If you have fewer 
lanes, over time, you're gonna see 
fewer vehicles,” Schwartz said. “If 
you remove it, they will disappear.” 

Not everyone, of course, and 
not all at once. It seems like the 
Outer Sunset and the many car- 
full streets in Golden Gate Park 
have seen increased traffic with 
JFK and the Great Highway closed. 
But these challenges are eminently 
solvable, Schwartz said. And the 
benefits are worth the sacrifices. 

“The more streets we close, it 
seems it’s a better and healthier 
city,’ he said. “A population that 
walks more is a healthier popula- 
tion, a population that bikes more 
is a healthier population. So Id say, 
San Francisco, go for it. Enjoy it.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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beginning of every baseball 

season, I have published a col- 
umn concerning who is responsi- 
ble if someone gets hit with a line 
drive, foul ball, or broken bat while 
watching a game. As a lawyer, and 
a big Giants fan, I like to start off 
the season by saying: Put down 
your cell phone and keep your eye 
on the ball during play. A distrac- 
tion can lead to serious and even 
life threatening injury. 

Balls and bats leaving the 
playing field and entering the 
stands are not uncommon. Ina 
2014 Bloomberg News analysis of 
ballpark injuries, it was reported 
that each year in the United States 
roughly 1,750 spectators are 
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injured by batted balls at major 
league ballparks. The study showed 
spectators were much more likely 
to be hit with an errant ball than 
a player was to be hit with a pitch. 
While most injuries are thankfully 
minor, there are reports of severe 
injuries due the sport’s use of 
wooden bats and 90 mph fastballs. 
In an article published in the 
Boston Globe by Catherine Clout- 
ier on June 9, 2015, Edwin Comb- 
er, a baseball statistician, says that 
73 percent of foul balls go into the 
stands. Furthermore, there have 
been reports of skull fractures and 
even brain injuries. As the fans 
demand to be ever closer to the 
action, and the field is infilled with 
high-priced seats closer and closer 


Cul Mevet 


3585 California St., S.F., CA 94118 


Keen Your Eye on the Ball 


Root, root, root for the home team. If you get hit by a ball, it’s ashame — because that's on you, legally speaking 


to the plate and baselines, the risk 
of injury goes up just as fast as the 
price of admission. 

The issue of liability for fans’ 
injuries was addressed by the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court in 1935 in 
the case of Quinn v. Recreation 
Park Ass’n, 3 Cal.2d 725, where 
the court held that one of the 
natural risks assumed by fans 
attending games is that of being 
struck by batted or thrown balls. 
The Court ruled that the franchise 
and/or park owner/operator is not 
required, nor does it undertake, to 
insure patrons against injury from 
such source. All that is required 
is the exercise of ordinary care to 
protect patrons against such inju- 
ries. Management is not obliged 
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to make each seat safe from flying 
balls. The court pointed out that 
many patrons prefer to sit where 
their view is not obscured by a 
screen. 

The duty imposed by law is 
performed when screened seats 
are provided for as many as may 
be reasonably expected to call for 
them on any ordinary occasion and 
if a spectator chooses to occupy an 
unscreened seat or is unable to buy 
a screened seat and chooses to oc- 
cupy one that is not protected, they, 
“assume the risk of being struck 
by thrown or batted balls; and, if 
injured thereby, is precluded from 
recovering damages,’ as stated in 
Brown v. San Francisco Ball Club. 

Despite the Court’s unwilling- 
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ness to intervene to reshape base- 
ball through tort law, Iam happy 
to report that all 30 teams in the 
MLB have decided to extend safety 
netting and screening all the way 
down the first and third baselines 
to the foul pole. So, if you are in 
the lower section, you should be 
better protected from line drives 
and broken batts. If you are in the 
upper decks, however, I advise that 
you keep your eye on the ball, be- 
cause if you are in an unprotected 
seat, you are legally assuming the 
risk of injury. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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HE SMELL OF burning 
rubber and exhaust fumes 
hangs in the air. The infec- 
tious hook from this year’s 
inescapable summer jam is play- 
ing loud enough to be heard over 
the assembled rumbling engines. 
A crowd of young people stand 
around their cars, drinking, smok- 
ing, flirting, and flexing. 
These are the trappings of Amer- 


Sideshows are framed as amagnet for criminal activity, but they're also a unique Oakland tradition. 


Going in Circles 





BY VERONICA IRWIN 


ican car culture — recognizable to 
fans of Happy Days as whimsical, 
teenage fun. If you catch a glimpse 
of Bay Area sideshows on TV, how- 
ever, you re probably watching an 
alarmist segment on the nightly 
news. 

Right now in San Francisco, 
the predominant narrative is the 
latter. Sideshows are framed as a 
magnet for criminal activity, led 
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by residents of the East and South 
Bay traveling to San Francisco to 
cause havoc. The perspective of 
local residents is taken for granted, 
who complain to their supervisors 
about not being able to sleep at 
night and fearing the large crowds 
outside their apartments, but have 
little understanding of sideshow 
culture or interaction with side- 
show attendees themselves. Pu- 





nitive tactics are seen as the only 
option, while the only fathomable 
goal is seen as stopping sideshows 
all together. 

But what if there existed anoth- 
er solution — one that, instead of 
trying to eliminate the sideshow, 
aimed to make them less risky in 
the first place? 
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Sideshows are regularly captured on video by spectators who upload clips to YouTube. 


WHIP SMART 


At the turn of the century, street 
racing took a particularly deadly 
turn in San Diego. Fourteen people 
died in 1999 and 16 in 2000, many 
of whom were under the age of 25. 
Though some drivers were defiant, 
many of their friends, families, 
neighbors, law enforcement, and 
city government knew they needed 
to do something to save the lives 
of the city’s youth. 

They also knew that San Diego, 
like many California cities, has had 
a distinct, vibrant, decades-old 
love affair with cars. The city is 
known for drag racing, with a his- 
tory stretching back to the 1940s 
and the storied 300-plus racing 
wins of the native San Diegan 
“Bean Bandits.” Racing couldn't be 
wiped from San Diego’s culture. 

For the most part, the city 
took a conventional approach, 
impounding the cars involved 
and, later, even making watching 
races a crime. But they also did 
something a bit less conventional: 
they provided an alternative. The 
nonprofit RaceLegal was given 
funding and access to the parking 
lot of the recently demolished San 
Diego Stadium, then named after 
the tech company Qualcomm, to 
host regulated, sanctioned drag 
racing events. Officials touted 
the response as a huge success. 
Deaths and injuries at street races 
dropped in the following years. 

Those familiar with San Fran- 


cisco’s pioneering drug policy 

will recognize this as a “harm 
reduction” strategy — one that 
emphasizes keeping people safe 
rather than punishing them for 
their decisions. Harm reduction is 
a concept the Bay Area engineered 
during the height of the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic, offering clean needles to 
drug users to reduce the disease’s 
spread. We did it again in 2002, 
when then-mayor Gavin Newsom 
led the building of several legal 
skate parks to lure skateboarders 
away from iconic spots, such as the 
Gonz Gap and Hubba Hideout at 
Justin Herman Plaza and the slick 
ledges of nearby Pier 7. 

When Oakland tried to replicate 
San Diego’s success in their ap- 
proach to stunt driving, however, 
they only picked up half the deal. 
In the Bay Area, stunt driving 
events are known as sideshows. It 
is here that participating drivers 
swing donuts, pull brake stands, 
ghost ride the whip, and perform 
other tricks to impress a gathered 
crowd. Sometimes, they just drive 
slowly, showing off their tricked 
out rides. In 2002, the Califor- 
nia State Assembly passed a law 
allowing police to impound cars 
involved in a sideshow for up to 30 
days. In 2005 the city of Oakland 
began fining and arresting side- 
show spectators. But a regulated, 
legal alternative like RaceLegal 
was never created for the Bay Area 
sideshow. 

Two decades later, sideshows 


remain popular and city gov- 
ernments are still working with 
the same punitive tactics. Some 
believe they would have worked 
by now, if only local police forces 
were adequately trained and suff- 
ciently resourced. Others see this 
as Einstein’s definition of insanity: 
local governments trying the same 
approaches, over and over, hoping 
for a different outcome. 

In the last year, sideshows have 
accelerated in their frequency 
throughout the Bay Area. Nor- 
mally held in the wee hours of 
the morning and often switching 
between several pre-selected lo- 
cations over the span of a couple 
of hours, they continue to delight 
thrill seekers as they keep neigh- 
bors awake and send dogs into 
fearful shaking fits. 

On Oct. 20, 2020, the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors 
approved an ordinance to impound 
any cars found to have been in- 
volved in a sideshow — according 
to Board President Shamann Wal- 
ton, “everything we could within 
the standard of the law to be as 
harsh as possible.” But one has to 
wonder whether this tactic — in- 
credibly similar to laws passed in 
2002 in Oakland, can really bring 
lasting change. 


TOWN BIZ 


If you're familiar with Bay Area 
hip-hop, you already know the 
soundtrack. When E-40 raps 
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“ghost ride the whip,” he’s describ- 
ing the act of throwing an in-mo- 
tion car into neutral, stepping out, 
and dancing alongside, as the un- 
piloted car continues its slow roll. 
When Mac Dre tells you to “gas, 
break, start to dip,” in “Thizzle 
Dance,” he’s explaining how to get 
a car to bob up and down — even 
without a pricey hydraulic setup. 
Richie Rich’s song “Sideshow,” 
which narrates an evening doing 
tricks in a car with straight lace 
zenith wire wheels, was an East 
Oakland sideshow anthem for 
years, according to multiple sourc- 
es interviewed for this story. 

Yakpasua Zazaboi, a sideshow 
expert who chronicled the history 
of sideshows in his early 2000s 
documentary series Sydewayz, 
actually stumbled upon his first 
stunt driving event by following 
directions from a couple of Too 
$hort songs. It was the mid-1990s, 
and Zazaboi, who lived in South 
San Francisco at the time, decided 
to cross the Bay Bridge. It was a 
rare occasion for Zazaboi — in 
fact, he says that all he knew about 
the East Bay was what he’d learned 
from his favorite rap tunes. “We 


ran into Foothill Boulevard and we 
were like, oh my God, this is the 
Foothill strip!” he says, probably 
remembering the street because 
of Too $hort’s 1990 jam “Dead or 
Alive.” 

When he and his friends found a 
sideshow in the parking lot of the 
Eastmont Mall, he was instantly 
hooked. “It was something we’d 
never seen before — thousands 
of Black people out there in the 
middle of the street, all having 
fun,” says Zazaboi. “It was the 
weirdest thing because, where we 
were from, if you saw a bunch of 
folks out in the street like that, 
you would assume, ‘Oh, something 
bad is about to happen.” What he 
found that night, however, was the 
polar opposite. 

By the time Zazaboi happened 
upon his first sideshow, the events 
had coalesced — over the course 
of a decade or more — into some- 
thing with a distinct, collective 
identity. They were community 
affairs, Zazaboi explains, showcas- 
ing fewer car tricks, hosting more 
families, and often spread out in 
spacious parking lots instead of 
tight residential streets. He ended 
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up filming three documentaries 
and starting an organization, also 
called Sydewayz, that would aim 
to strategically grow urban motor- 
sports. 

In the years Zazaboi spent doc- 
umenting sideshows, he saw the 
events go through some major 
changes. Before the turn of the 
century, retro cars — pre-Y2K 
boats, such as the Chevrolet Ca- 
price and Ford Falcon — were all 
the rage. Participants kept their 
wide, flat, luxury cruisers polished 
and fussed over details. The own- 
ers of these gleaming spaceships 
glided smoothly over the Oakland 
pavement, their eye-popping 
paint jobs and silver and gold 
trim commanding the attention 
of spectators. It was particularly 
fashionable to cruise “low and 
slow,’ according to a mechanic 
named Ruben Flores (his shop, A-1 
Spring Service, became known for 
modifying cars so that their nose 
pointed towards the sky — “sitting 
A-1,” his customers used to say). 

But sometime around the mid- 
2000s, the aesthetics changed. 
After the state passed a law al- 
lowing police to impound vehicles 
involved in sideshows, participants 
started leaving their prized rides at 
home and showing up in cheaper 
cars. 

Having less to lose and more 
to prove, drivers started flexing 
a different set of muscles — at- 
tempting wilder and more kinetic 
maneuvers and risking crashes. 
The crowds got younger, too — 
multiple sources mentioned how 
the older sideshow attendees in 
their 30s used to mentor their 
teenaged counterparts, helping 
them learn the rules of the road. 
Now, most sideshows involve a 
very young crowd, more willing 
to drive recklessly, distributing 
plans for the weekend’s sideshow 
over Instagram DMs. “Now, it’s all 
about adrenaline — like, of course, 
it’s going to be young people,” says 
Flores. 

According to law enforcement, 
the sideshows also became more 
violent. Police reports highlight 
an increase in shootings, crashes, 
and, in the worst cases, fatalities, 
in the wake of the new ordinanc- 
es. Whether there’s a causal link 
between sideshows and violence, 
however, is highly contested. 

In September in San Francisco, 
a triple shooting that resulted in 
one fatality was attributed to a 
sideshow at the corner of Mission 
Street and Persia Avenue. The man 
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Going round and round in circles with punitive measures may not make sideshows any safer. 


who died was a 21-year-old from 
Sacramento named Cesar Corza, 
who had a baby on the way. 

Simultaneously, there have been 
several well-documented cases 
where the sideshow crowd was 
blamed for deaths they were not 
directly responsible for. In one 
particularly well-known 2002 case 
documented in Zazaboi’s docu- 
mentary, police initiated a high 
speed chase of a sideshow driver, 
and, after several blocks, he hit 
and killed a 22-year-old woman 
named U’Kendra Johnson. The 
series of events were incidentally 
recorded by an amateur videogra- 
pher named Dallas Lopes, leading 
to a contentious debate about who 
was responsible for her death. 
Many argue that her life would 
have been saved had not a police 
officer chased a man down resi- 
dential Oakland streets for what 
amounted to a traffic violation. 
Yet, sideshows were widely blamed 
for her death by the media, police, 
and city officials. 

“As an elected official, you listen 
to your constituents, but your vo- 
cal constituents are not the ones 
out there doing the sideshow — so 
solving their problem is stopping 
the sideshow,” says a city coun- 
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cil member at the time, Desley 
Brooks, who met with U’Kendra 
Johnson’s family after her death. 
Brooks advocated against further 
police intervention in the after- 
math, putting her in opposition of 
most of her colleagues in Oakland 
city government. She had re- 
searched harm reduction programs 
like that in San Diego, and thought 
that would be a more constructive 
approach. “I got to know her mom 
over the years, and I felt like it was 
a real issue that needed to be ad- 
dressed, so I did my homework.” 
Large gatherings of people in 
the Bay Area, especially if under 
the influence, often lead to vi- 
olence — Bleacher Report even 
wrote an article in 2009 headlined 
“Oakland Raiders: Are You Risking 
Your Life Attending a Raider’s 
Game?” because there had been 
so much violence at the games. Of 
course, the disparaging headline 
against the Oakland Raiders may 
have more to do with Oakland ste- 
reotypes than working class fans 
of the team being particularly vio- 
lent — people have died at Giants 
and 49ers games, too. Zazaboi, for 
his part, questions whether motor- 
sports are distinctively worse than 
any other local sporting event. 


PUNITIVE MEASURES 


Former city council member 
Desley Brooks says the violence 
attributed to sideshows likely 

has more to do with the punitive 
response than the character of 
people who participate. “When 
you criminalize it, it becomes more 
reckless, and people gravitate to a 
different kind of thought process,” 
she theorizes. “I think oftentimes 
when people try to address things 
that engage — at that time — 
primarily kids of color, the first 
thought is law enforcement rather 
than let’s try to find an alternative 
to get the majority of them inter- 
ested in something else.” 

After U’Kendra Johnson was 
killed in 2002, Senate Representa- 
tive for the 9th District Don Peral- 
ta (who later became Senate Presi- 
dent) authored SB1489, titled the 


“U’Kendra Johnson Memorial Act.” 


This gave Oakland police the au- 
thority to impound cars involved 
in a sideshow for up to 30 days. In 
July of 2005, Oakland city council 
approved a local ordinance to fine 
and arrest spectators, threatening 
up to a $1,000 fine and six months 
in jail. SB1489 lapsed after Oak- 
land didn’t follow-up with the 
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California state legislature with 
necessary documentation in 2007, 
and though state legislators at- 
tempted to renew the bill, it later 
died in the senate. In the absence 
of laws specifically designed for 
sideshows, police must use various 
misdemeanor offenses and charges 
of reckless driving or driving un- 
der the influence to fine, arrest, 

or impound the cars of sideshow 
participants. 

In legislative filings filed in 2007 
in an effort to renew the U’Kendra 
Johnson Memorial Act, it was 
described as a “valuable tool for 
law enforcement in combating the 
problems of, and associated with 
sideshows.” But violence certain- 
ly didn’t disappear in Oakland. 

A 24-year-old mother of three 
named Breeonna Mobley was hit 
and killed in 2003. Two young 
men, aged 22 and 25, were shot 
and killed in an incident tied to a 
sideshow in 2004. Oakland police, 
in fact, openly spoke about the 
difficulty they had containing the 
events. It’s because city officials 
felt they needed to go even further 
that they passed a secondary or- 
dinance criminalizing spectators 
three years later. 

Similar to Don Peralta after the 
death of 22-year-old Johnson, 

San Francisco Supervisor Asha 
Safai authored legislation after 

the death of 21-year-old Corza — 
this time, at the local rather than 
state level. The San Francisco leg- 
islation allows police to impound 
cars involved in a sideshow for 

a minimum of two weeks anda 
maximum of 29 days, similar to SB 
1489. 

“We started to see a significant 
increase in calls, people crying out 
for order,’ says Supervisor Safai. 
Residents in his district, espe- 
cially the elderly and those with 
late-night essential jobs, felt they 
couldn’t walk down their block 
safely or park their cars when they 
got home. Corza’s death, he said, 
made things more urgent. “We felt 
like we needed to send a strong 
message that these would no lon- 
ger be tolerated at this scale.” 

Time will tell whether San Fran- 
cisco’s version of a law to impound 
vehicles will be more successful 
at taming the sideshows on San 
Francisco's streets. Safai points 
to the impounding of 11 cars ata 
sideshow on January 24 as a hope- 
ful sign. 
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‘When you criminalize it, 
it becomes more reckless, 
and people gravitate to a 


different kind of thought 


DYOCESS. -DESLEY BROOKS 
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LEGALIZING THE SIDESHOW 


There exists another alternative, 
however, that hasn’t been at- 
tempted in the Bay Area: pairing 
punitive measures with a safe, 
sanctioned alternative to side- 
shows. At his most ambitious, Zaz- 
aboi imagines sideshows following 
a similar trajectory to NASCAR 

— unlawful, informalized mo- 
torsports transforming over time 
to a socially accepted event with 
famous drivers, sponsorships, and 
fans. NASCAR has an equally if 
not more raucous history, with its 
origins in bootlegging and learn- 
ing to drive fast enough to outrun 
the police. Thinking about how 
opportunities for sponsorship, 
standardized safety protocols, and 
an established venue away from 
residential neighborhoods could 
transform sideshows, it’s easy to 
get starry-eyed. 

Liability, however, has histor- 
ically been the reason onlookers 
dismiss the idea of a legal side- 
show — Richie Rich himself shot 
down the idea for this reason in 
2018 interview with KQED. In 
Zazaboi’s proposed model, he says 
his organization Sydewayz would 
take on liability for the sideshows 
as a private entity. In the case of 
RaceLegal, liability waivers appear 
to have done the trick. 

In 2003, Desley Brooks began 
using her platform as a city council 
member to advocate for a legal 
alternative to sideshows. She says 
the idea seemed to her like com- 
mon sense after seeing how suc- 
cessful RaceLegal was in San Diego 
and hosting several meetings with 
sideshow attendees, frustrated 
constituents, police, and the par- 
ents of victims. But she says there 
was never the political will. 

“When you say the word ‘side- 
show, it brings out all kinds of 
emotions, and so a lot of the re- 
action from elected officials was 
a knee jerk, emotional response 
rather than a thoughtful approach 
trying to address a problem,” says 
Brooks. She says that one time 
after she had proposed the idea, 


former Mayor Jerry Brown himself 


told her “this is entertainment,” 
before dismissing it all together. 
Supervisor Safai swiftly dis- 
missed the idea of a legal alterna- 
tive when asked about it. “I just 
feel like the people that do this 
in Hollywood are professionally 
trained stunt drivers, and even 
they get injured,” said Safai. “You 
know we say, ‘Don't do this at 


home’ — and well, sorry, but that 
is this. Don’t try this on your own, 
because you could die.” 

When asked how his legislation 
was different from that passed 
at the state level in 2002, he said 
that he “would imagine that when 
they were seizing vehicles, people 
were coming back and getting the 
vehicles immediately.” However, 
there’s no evidence of that in 
media accounts or legislative docu- 
mentation. 

Board President Shamann Wal- 
ton, for his part, said he hadn’t 
given the idea much thought. 

“It’s not an idea I’ve explored, and 
something that I would have to do 
more research on,” he said. “I have 
not gotten one email from a con- 
stituent on that.” 


FULL CIRCLE 


In an ideal world, a legalized alter- 
native could appease all parties. 
Those living in neighborhoods 
where sideshows take place would 
no longer have to be woken up 

in the middle of the night if side- 
shows were moved to venues in 
non-residential areas. Sideshow 
drivers could have an opportunity 
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to make a living at what they do, 
or at least take home a little prize 
money to pay for the hobby if they 
drove at ticketed events. Viewers 
could watch from a safe, guarded 
distance if the track were prop- 
erly designed. Most importantly, 
containment would mean no high 
speed chases or gun violence, at 
least inside the venue. 

Then again, it’s reasonable to 
wonder whether liability waivers 
would really protect the sideshow 
operators if someone got hurt, or 
if the risk of people getting hurt is 
even worth the reward. The most 
skeptical wonder whether side- 
show fans would even enjoy a legal 
alternative — by human nature, 
banning activities can make them 
more enticing. 

San Francisco city government 
has chosen to go the punitive 
route, finding themselves with a 
similar law to that passed at the 
state level almost two decades 
ago. It may be working: San Fran- 
cisco hasn’t seen many sideshows 
since the law was passed. For a 
while after police seized 11 cars in 
January, the city was quiet, and 
supervisors and police claimed the 
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news as a success. Yet, sideshows 
have started in the Mission again 
in recent weeks, and a particularly 
large sideshow at Folsom Street 
and 20th Street renewed calls from 
residents for further action from 
city government. One resident 
told Mission Local the existing 
police tactics are “anemic, at best.” 
Simultaneously, sideshows have 
increased in surrounding cities, 
particularly San Jose and Oakland, 
where police forces are cracking 
down, too. 

Whether this will last forever, 
however, is doubtful. After puni- 
tive measures were passed in years 


) 
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prior, sideshows lulled for a few 
months before becoming more 
frequent and rowdy. Even if they 
are mostly pushed out of San Fran- 
cisco, the proposition that they 
would disappear entirely seems to 
go against history. 

Sideshows have rested at the 
intersection of car culture and hip- 
hop for thirty years. Attempting to 
tame them with arrests and fines 
feels like riding in a spinning car: 
going round and round, just for 
show, not changing a single thing. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 
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In San Francisco, few residents are publicly anti-pot. 


N MOST CALIFORNIa cities — 

like many in the North Bay — 

the fight over new dispensaries 

pits pro- and anti-cannabis par- 
tisans against one another. Prohi- 
bitionists, often couching their ob- 
jections in euphemistic language, 
go head-to-head with cannabis 
businesses and their stoner neigh- 
bors. Relatively small problems are 
blown out of proportion, and NIM- 
BYs often get the final say. 

In San Francisco, however, few 
residents are publicly anti-pot. In 
one Southeastern San Francisco 
neighborhood, for example, the 
debate over whether to open a new 
dispensary is centered around con- 
cerns about equity, fairness, and 
prioritizing small businesses over 
corporate chains. It’s a marked 
shift that shows how San Francis- 
co attitudes toward cannabis are 
still evolving. 

The new dispensary, located at 5 
Leland Ave. in Visitacion Valley, is 
on the same block as the dispensa- 
ry Elevated SF. In 2017 and 2018, 
the creation of any dispensary on 
this block — Elevated or the 5 Le- 
land location — was heavily con- 
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tested. Elevated was at one point 
accused of faking signatures ona 
petition to open the shop. 

Today, that’s all bong water un- 
der the bridge and neighbors are 
concerned with the prospect of the 
5 Leland Ave. shop — referred to 
as “Connected SF” in application 
documents from 2016 and now 
nameless according to forms filed 
in 2021 — putting Elevated out of 
business. 

“If you don’t want Walmart here, 
well, isn’t this kind of the same 
thing?” asks Visitacion Valley resi- 
dent Sun Chu. “I mean, it’s a chain, 
and it’s big — 2,200 square feet.” 
That’s more than twice the size of 
Elevated SF’s 880 square feet. 

Though it is not entirely clear 
who would run the 5 Leland Ave. 
location, an examination of appli- 
cation documents reveals a num- 
ber of San Francisco cannabis pros 
with established industry connec- 
tions alongside equity applicants. 
According to the SFEG website, the 
dispensary currently planned for 
the 5 Leland location would be co- 
owned by Kim Mitchell, who also 
plans to open a dispensary on Di- 
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visadero called Nicer Co., and John 
Nauer, Jr. of the SF Equity Group. 
SFEG has a mission of helping 
entrepreneurs severely impacted 
by the War on Drugs, like Mitch- 
ell and Nauer, navigate the city’s 
well-intentioned but bureaucrati- 
cally complicated cannabis Equity 
Program. 

Applications dating back to 
2018 also name Quentin Platt, 
who is COO of the company 
Equinox Botanicals and a mem- 
ber of the Cole Ashbury Group, a 
partner in the Berner’s on Haight 
“Cookies” dispensary. Connected 
SF — the business name found 
in applications from 2016 — is 
another Bay-Area based cannabis 
brand that rivals Cookies in hype 
and luxury price points. Rodney 
Hampton, who owns the CDXX 
dispensary on Third Street in the 
Bayview and has, according to 
neighbors, been running art gal- 
lery operations out of the 5 Leland 
location during the pandemic, was 
listed as a co-owner in 2017. 

Questions about ownership and 
brand-name affiliation add to the 
confusion and creeping sense of 
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suspicion among neighbors. Some 
residents simply hate the idea of 
a chain store moving into the tiny 
commercial strip, jamming up 
parking and drawing unwanted 
attention to a remote neighbor- 
hood. Others, like neighbor Russel 
Morine, say the new dispensary’s 
behavior makes them seem like a 
big corporate brand trying to pulla 
fast one on the community. 
Morine notes that the incoming 
dispensary did a poor job publiciz- 
ing a May 5 “community outreach” 
meeting and neglected to record or 
share notes from the session. He 
also says that the owners never an- 
swer questions from locals about 
their potential impact on sur- 
rounding businesses. “Have people 
come, talk about your product, 
talk about your goals — don't just 
spring it on us,’ Morine says. 
Neighbors intent on halting 
approval of the new dispensary be- 
lieve a city planning code that pro- 
hibits a new dispensary opening 
within 600 feet of an existing dis- 
pensary will help their cause. The 
new dispensary would be approxi- 
mately 200 feet from Elevated. 
However, the 5 Leland shop may 
be able to get around the regulation 
thanks to a loophole — the appli- 
cation has been on the books since 
December of 2016, four months af- 
ter the first application was filed for 
Elevated, but about three months 
before initial, medical dispensary 
plans for Elevated were actually 
approved (Elevated became a recre- 
ational dispensary in 2018). 
Adding to the controversy is the 
fact that the new dispensary ini- 
tially appears to violate city laws. 
Dispensaries are not permitted to 
open within 600 feet of any exist- 
ing “schools,” and some neighbors 
believe community centers on the 
block, such as Real Options for 
City Kids, Visitacion Strong Fami- 
lies, the Asian Pacific Community 
Center, and the Cross Cultural 
Family Center each might qualify. 
Though the proximity to school 
might have been a major concern 
two years ago, now neighbors who 
spoke with SF Weekly say these 
concerns are secondary. Concerns 
about whether children will be 
somehow corrupted should anoth- 
er dispensary moving in “is kind 
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Mom & Pop Weed Shops On 


of ridiculous, because they see 
[dispensaries] everywhere now,” 
says Chu. “I don’t think anybody 
will peddle it — it’s just a law that 
maybe we can work to our benefit.” 

Although they have a reputation 
for working with big corporate 
brands that makes some industry 
insiders suspicious, San Francisco 
Equity Group (SFEG), which 5 
Leland’s owners are a part of, is 
also known for bolstering worthy 
entrepreneurs and protecting their 
interests. Cindy De La Vega, an 
SFEG member, has received heaps 
of praise for her successful Stiiizy 
location in Union Square, which 
is not only owned by the former 
Sunnydale Housing Projects res- 
ident, but also actively employs 
budtenders who themselves come 
from marginalized communities. 
Shawn Richard, who co-owns 
the Berner’s on Haight “Cookies” 
dispensary, is also a founding 
member of SFEG and is Executive 
Director of the nonprofit Brothers 
Against Guns, a Bayview-based 
youth organization focused on vi- 
olence intervention. The group has 
also proven its investment in the 
broader San Francisco community 
in other ways, often encouraging 
its members to attend peaceful 
social justice rallies and lending its 
support to organizations like Unit- 
ed Playaz. 

The application for the 5 Leland 
dispensary will likely close in the 
next few months, and the city 
planning commission is sched- 
uled to discuss the permit in their 
May 27 meeting. That meeting is 
shaping up to be tense: Numerous 
vocal neighbors have promised to 
attend, and the commission has al- 
ready received well over 500 com- 
ments in opposition to the dispen- 
sary. The planning commission has 
received just over 30 comments in 
support of the new shop. 

No matter the outcome, Chu 
plans to remain loyal to Elevated. 
“And guess what?” she asks. “T’ll 
walk right by Cookies.” 

Elevated SF declined to com- 
ment for this story. SFEG and 
Equinox Botanicals did not re- 
spond to requests for comment. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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Those little eceeal fish havea este sordid history. 


Paula Fouce’ documentary exposes a savage problem lurking underneath 
one of the seemingly most benign of pastimes. BYRICHARD VON BUSACK 


NE ASSUMES THAT One as- 

sumes that the tranquil fish in 

a tropical aquarium were bred 

somewhere, maybe in a bucket 
in the back of the store. Sadly, no. 

The problem seems to have start- 
ed during the initiation of jet service 
to the South Pacific, circa 1964. 
Since then, divers have collected the 
tiny colorful fish from tropical reefs; 
their tools include vacuums, “tickle 
sticks” and hypodermic needles. In 
extreme cases, they blast reefs with 
dynamite to gather the stunned fish 
that float to the surface, or squirt 
cyanide to knock them out of their 
hiding places; the cyanide stops 
the air long enough for a harvester 
to scoop up knocked-out fish. (We 
get the anecdote that these cya- 
nide-fishers in the Philippines can 
be picked out of a crowd — their 
eyes are yellow from jaundice, as the 
poison attacks their livers.) 

Once captured and caught in a 
plastic bag, the fish need to be kept 
alive to get to where the money is. 

A fish in a plastic bag might end up 
absorbing its own wastes, which can 
make it sick. So sometimes, during 


transportation, tropical fish are 
deprived of food. They can arrive 
at their destinations with their ribs 
show. The rough methods used in 
transporting these fish leaves a body 
count. We see a tarp full of seized 
dead Moorish idols, angelfish, and 
clownfish. This is one tough film for 
fans of Finding Nemo 

Due to political clout and money, 
it was hard to chase these so-called 
harvesters away from Hawaiian 
reefs. The Dark Hobby describes the 
challenges at all three branches of 
state and county governments by 
opponents of these reef fishermen 
— none who feel like talking to the 
camera. Several years ago, the Ha- 
waiian government prevaricated and 
issued a “White List” of fish that it 
was legal to take — but opponents 
noted that the list read more like a 
menu than an anti-poaching law; 
barely any fish were protected on it. 
When the trade was at last outlawed 
in Maui, harvesters crossed the 
county line, as it were, and went to 
work on the Kona coast of the Big 
Island. 

Opponents to this harvest include 


kapunas (traditional elders) such as 
Kimokeo Kaphulehua, tattooed and 
wearing a haku crown of leaves. A 
small-town Big Island mayor speaks 
out, as does The Dark Hobby’s exec- 
utive producer, Robert Wintner. The 
genial Wintner, known as “Snorkel 
Bob,” is an author and a marine 
photographer. He’s a familiar figure 
to Hawaii's tourists, thanks to his 
flamboyant advertisements. One 
can pose for photographs inside the 
mouth of a fiberglass great white 
shark standing outside his snorkel 
and swim fins rental shops. 

As a lover of reefs, Wintner also 
has a vested interest in making sure 
that there’s tropical fish around 
when the visitors come to see them. 
I'm no expert, but the decline in the 
reef fish population is visible even 
to a person who has just showed 
up a few times with rented Snorkel 
Bob gear at the Kihei coast, over the 
course of 15 years. In Dark Hobby, 
there is literally a title crawl’s worth 
of reasons the world’s reefs are suf- 
fering — from climate change to the 
effect of chemicals in the sunscreen 
of swimmers. One didn’t think 


part of the vanishing was the great 
sucking sound leading from tropical 
reefs right to the aquarium in your 
dentist’s lobby. 

Even fish returned to the ocean 
cause trouble. Take lionfish. No one 
would blame a collector for getting 
a lionfish — they’re sexy and dan- 
gerous with those fascinating lacy 
fins that they wave like war banners. 
But they'll eat anything, and many a 
fish-fancier found this out when they 
discovered their lionfish was the last 
one left in their tank. More than one 
frustrated aquarium owner dumped 
their voracious pet off a pier. Now the 
Atlantic has swarms of lionfish, all 
the way from America’s eastern sea- 
board to the coast of Brazil. 

Part of the argument in The Dark 
Hobby is that the aquarium itself is 
a construct — a confinement of a lot 
of different fish who’ never be in- 
troduced to each other in real life. 

Here are high-church anti-cruelty 
arguments against the live tropical 
fish trade. Ben Williamson of PETA 
weighs in on the subject of whether 
aquariums are cruel and unusual 
punishment for fish. The older Ha- 
waiians believe that gathering fish 
in all seasons isn’t pono (kosher), 
and that there are fish gods that get 
offended. Taylor Nicole Dean, a You- 
Tube influencer, talks about her own 
fish collection. You have to watch 
one of her videos to hear that she 
was so overwhelmed with the death 
of one of her fish that she had to 
have a funeral to cope with the loss. 

Spiritual and emotional argu- 
ments aside, we have scientific evi- 
dence of the critical importance of 
these fish. They tend the coral reefs, 
themselves so vital to the releasing 
of oxygen. These delightfully hued 
fish trim the algae on the growing 
coral, as well as cleaning the skins 
and teeth of larger fish. Improve- 
ments in underwater filming tech- 
nology means we're always learning 
more about the subtleties of piscine 
intelligence. Fish have been around 
about 450 times longer than hu- 
mans. Gobis, tiny fish that they are, 
have the ability to map terrain. It 
wouldn't be bad if The Dark Hobby 
got a little bit of My Octopus’ Teach- 
er’s gravy on its potatoes, regarding 
the consideration of undersea life, 
and the way humans continue to 
underestimate it. 
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The Dark Hobby’ of Fish Collection 


And while there’s generally little 
good news in ocean studies, there’s 
evidence that some reefs aren't too 
far gone to come back. We visit “Jar- 
dins de la Reina,” a once-damaged 
reef in Cuba, rejuvenated by Fidel 
Castro’s ban on shark fishing. Now 
there are apex predators aplenty, 
maintaining the health of the reef; 
“Snorkel Bob” goes to photograph it, 
studying the small fish as the sharks 
study him. 

Exposing the problem of reef 
depredation is a more serious mat- 
ter than the problem of Fouce’s 
bland filmmaking style. Though the 
publicists mention Blackfish and 
The Cove, there’s little element of 
suspense here as there were in those 
two documentaries about seaside 
atrocities. It’s the case that people 
who take these fish don’t want to be 
observed. At the beginning of Dark 
Hobby there’s some absolute Thun- 
derball stuff, with two scuba divers 
struggling; a tropical fish “harvest- 
er’ snatches the regulator out of the 
mouth of a reef protector, who was 
trying to photograph the poacher as 
he takes the fish. 

The interviewees suggest alterna- 
tives to this removal of fish, such as 
paying off the so-called harvesters 
or sending them off to school to 
become marine biologists. They'd 
have a knack: they’re good divers 
and they know their fish. As Cory 
Hearst, an ex-employee of a tropical 
fish store says, maybe such shops 
should be selling the kind of fish 
that reproduce easily in captivity, 
as opposed to ones that have to be 
extracted and flown 5,000 or more 
miles to live a short life under glass. 

Today’s 4K TV sets are seemingly 
always tuned to footage of tropical 
fish when you go past the showroom 
at Costco. Connect such a set to 
one of several YouTube submerged 
reef cams, run in various oceans by 
various scientific institutions. One 
could receive all the blood-pressure 
lowering effect of watching tropical 
fish, while leaving them right where 
they belong. 


Now streaming. 


Richard von Busack is a contributing writer 
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Nam June Paik Transcends the Screen 
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Nam J une Paik, who nassed away in 2006, knew that television could trunc 


SFMOMA brings the 
transnational artist and 
digital visionary’s work 
to California for Paik’s 
very first West Coast 
retrospective. 


BY JONATHAN CURIEL 
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VERY MAJOR MUSEUM with 

modern art has at least one 

work by Nam June Paik. And 

if they’re smart — if they 
recognized how quirky, prescient, 
and trailblazing Paik was — they 
have multiple Paik works, like the 
Smithsonian American Art Mu- 
seum in Washington, D.C., which 
features Paik’s Electronic Superhigh- 
way: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
waii, a U.S-shaped, 40-foot long, 
neon-light-flashing, 51-channel 
video installation that’s arguably 
one of the greatest works of video 
art ever produced. 

Electronic Superhighway: Conti- 
nental U.S., Alaska, Hawaii is funny, 
profound, busy, and brilliant. In 
other words, it’s everything that 
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ate ideas into bite-sized experiences that migh 


Paik was. Still, the fact this work 
occupies a museum that signifies 
great American art is misleading 
since Paik was a transnational art- 
ist born in Seoul, South Korea; in 
1950, he and his family had to flee 
from the war in his homeland to 
Hong Kong and later, he moved to 
Japan. Paik was also a resident for 
several crucial years in Germany, 
where he met minimalist compos- 
er John Cage and other avant-gar- 
de artists who helped change 

his artistic scope and helped set 
Paik on an artistic journey that, 
yes, saw him move to the United 
States, but also made Paik what 
he was until his death in 2006: 

an artist of ideas who looked for 
inspiration in various geographies 


t undermine a depth of understanding. 
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like Mongolia; a multi-linguist 
proficient in Korean, Chinese, 
Japanese, German, French, and 
English, who coined the term 
“electronic superhighway” in 1974; 
and an artistic futurist who was 
at home with coding, computers, 
and other electronic gadgets in 
their early incarnations, and who 
used these electronics to make 
language-agnostic art that could 
appeal to anyone, anywhere. 

You don’t need to be a polyglot 
or know any language to be moved 
by the first two video works that 
greet visitors at SFMOMA’s exhib- 
it, Paik’s “first-ever West Coast ret- 
rospective” as the museum claims: 
TV Buddha from 1974, which 
incorporates a closed-circuit TV 
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camera, a white television shaped 
like an astronaut’s helmet, anda 
centuries-old wooden Buddha — 
so that the Buddha is watching 
himself on TV, and art-goers who 
walk up watch the Buddha watch- 
ing himself; and Egg Grows from 
1984-1989, which incorporates 

a video camera, a single egg, and 
eight video monitors that extend 
rightward from the egg, and get 
bigger and tilt harder as they go 
along — so that the scene becomes 
as much a visual hijinks as a con- 
struct of artistic repetition. 

When Paik first made TV Bud- 
dha, he also substituted himself for 
the Buddha’s position — closing 
his eyes, meditating, and essen- 
tially doing a live performance 
where Paik became the TV Buddha 
and the object of visitors’ gazes. 
This performative side of Paik, 
where Paik involved himself (and 
others) in his art, was essential 
to his early works, as in his cello 
pieces with Juilliard-trained mu- 
sician Charlotte Moorman, where 
Moorman would perform with 
Paik as the instrument. Paik, who 
was also trained in music, would 
put a long musical string on his 
back, mount and embrace a seated 
Moorman (who was often topless), 
then stay still as Moorman “played 
him” with her bow — fingering 
him with vibrato and tapping Paik 
on the head for extra vibe. With 
Moorman, who was one of Paik’s 
longtime collaborators, Paik found 
an artist who also wanted to adda 
sexual element to public exhibits. 

“Sex is very undeveloped in mu- 
sic, as opposed to literature and 
optical art,” Paik wrote in 1964, 
three years before New York police 
arrested both Paik and Moorman 
for what they deemed a lewd per- 
formance of Paik’s Opera Sextro- 
nique, in which Moorman played 
topless before an audience of 
mostly men. In a photograph from 
the excellent catalogue that accom- 
panies Paik’s new exhibit, the men 
— many of them burnishing huge 
smiles — are crowded into seats 
of the Times Square performance 
space, clearly enjoying themselves, 
in contrast to a photo taken soon 
after of undercover police hauling 
Moorman away, with officers hold- 
ing onto Moorman’s neck and cello 
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Egg Grows’is as much a visual hijinks as a construct of artistic repetition. 


as she cried out in duress. 

That arrest garnered headlines 
in the New York Times and other 
newspapers (“Cops Top a Topless 
‘Happening,’ screamed one head- 
line, using a description of experi- 
mental events that were common 
in the 1960s). Paik could be a total 
prankster, evident by his now-fa- 
mous 1960 performance of Etude 
for Piano Forte in Cologne, Germa- 
ny, where he interrupted his piano 
playing to go into the audience, 
cut John Cage’s tie in half, rip into 
Cage’s shirt, and pour shampoo 
over the heads of Cage and anoth- 
er minimalist musician in atten- 
dance. “I am determined,” Cage 
said later, “to think twice before 
attending another performance by 
Nam June Paik.” 

Cage would quickly relent, and 
he and Paik were lifelong friends. 
And these early works by Paik be- 
lied a career that saw Paik focus on 


works like TV Buddha, Egg Grows, 
and TV Cello from 1971, which is 
a cello that comprises three TVs 
that, at SFMOMA, play jump-cut, 
archival film of Moorman perform- 
ing with it, along with images of 
Paik, frenetic squiggles, and other 
eclectic images. Paik would also go 
on to orchestrate live performanc- 
es on TV, as with the 1984 show 
Good Morning, Mr. Orwell, which 
was filmed live from San Francisco, 
New York, and Paris, and featured 
appearances by singers Laurie An- 
derson and Peter Gabriel; literary 
celebrity George Plimpton, who 
hosted; the band Oingo Boingo, 
which performed from San Fran- 
cisco as surrealistic images played 
in the background and women in 
colorful dresses danced live in Par- 
is; John Cage, who used a feather 
to play an odd-looking electronic 
instrument; Fluxus art movement 
founder Joseph Beuys (a longtime 


Paik collaborator), who performed 
with two Turkish musicians; danc- 
er Merce Cunningham, another 
longtime Paik collaborator, twirl- 
ing over footage of artist Salvador 
Dali; poet Allen Ginsberg, who 
sang humorously with a backup 
group about meditation; and 
Moorman and Plimpton playing 
Paik’s TV Cello, whose televisions 
screened live images from Paris. 
Good Morning, Mr. Orwell, which 
SFMOMA is screening in a large 
theater-sized gallery (and can be 
seen online on YouTube), was 
Paik’s rebuttal to Orwell’s still-pop- 
ular 1948 novel Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, which predicted a world of 
government surveillance that 
would repress people in sickening 
ways. Instead, thought Paik, the 
world had become more connected 
through TV and satellite technol- 
ogy, allowing people around the 
world to be more open to other 





cultures and other people. Paik, 
Plimpton said, labeled the live 
broadcast “a global disco.” 

In 2012, when the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum held a 
major exhibit of Paik’s work (after 
acquiring his archive in 2009), it 
titled the exhibit, “Nam June Paik: 
Global Visionary.” That’s a perfect 
description of Paik’s output and of 
Paik himself. As Sook-Kyung Lee, a 
curator at London’s Tate Modern, 
which co-organized “Nam June 
Paik” with SFMOMA, notes in the 
accompanying catalogue, “Iden- 
tifying what is Korean, Japanese, 
German, or American about Paik’s 
work would be a futile task.” 

Also futile: choosing a favorite 
among the more-than-200 works 
at SFMOMA. While Electronic 
Superhighway: Continental U.S., 
Alaska, Hawaii isn’t there (unfor- 
tunately), so much of Paik’s output 
is, and so many videos with Paik 
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are screening, it feels like Paik 
himself is welcoming visitors to 
each gallery. And in a way, Paik 
is. At the start of his career, he 
predicted an interconnected world 
where visuals, sounds, and other 
elements would easily convey in- 
formation to people across borders 
and time — and Paik made art 
that seems as current today as it 
did in Paik’s lifetime. 

Paik’s abstract works, like Mag- 
net TV from 1965 (which shows 
a kind of twisting nucleus), are 
especially timeless. Paik’s TV-re- 
lated art is instantly recognizable 
as a distinctly Paik work. His large 
robots made of TVs and other 
parts, like Merce/Digital from 1988 
and John Cage Robot II from 1995, 
are the apotheosis of art that’s 
unpretentious, infectiously funny, 
and incredibly detailed on close 
inspection. John Cage Robot II fea- 
tures everything from a necktie to 
chess pieces and piano hammers. 
That’s the brilliant thing about 
Nam June Paik: You can enjoy his 
art from a distance, but when you 
get up close, you realize how much 
more is there. Paik invited either 
perspective. Television, Paik knew, 
could truncate ideas into bite-sized 
experiences that might under- 
mine a depth of understanding. 
He played into this with his 2005 
work called Self-Portrait, which 
features flashing clips of his TV 
appearances in a vintage television 
set whose screen he marked with 
scribblings. Made one year before 
his death, Self-Portrait is like a 
visual strobe light, with so many 
sped-up images that it’s almost 
hard to watch and concentrate. 
But Paik made one thing crystal 
clear: He signed the TV on one side 
in English, Korean, and Chinese. 
Paik didn’t pledge allegiance to 
one language. Or to one country, 
really. He fit in wherever he found 
himself, even if that meant making 
art that challenged that country’s 
prevailing art aesthetic. 


Jonathan Curiel is a contributing writer. 
@WriterJCuriel 
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Local bars welcome the return of regulars and tourists — and scramble to 


keep up with changing mask regulations. BYDONNA DOMINO 


VER THE PAST year, the 
absence of neighborhood wa- 
tering holes — those sacred 
spaces where locals gather 
to hoist a glass to the end of the 
workday or cheer on the home 
team — has been acutely felt in 
this great bar town. 

Now that San Francisco bars 
may once again serve drinks in- 
doors — free of the prohibitive 
requirement to pair their libations 
with meals — they are welcoming 
back loyal patrons with open arms 
and cold mugs. 

Well, the mugs aren't always cold. 

At the iconic Buena Vista Cafe, 
which managed to stay open in 
part by spending $50,000 ona 
16-table tent, bartender John 
Jeide was busy mixing the bar’s 
signature Irish coffees on a sunny 
day this week for a steady crowd 
of takeout customers as well as 
patrons seated in its spacious par- 
klet. 

“It’s great to have the outside 
area and the inside back open,” 





said Jeide, who’s worked at the 
Buena Vista for 11 years. “Week- 
ends are always busier, and it’s 
always packed outside.” 

Melissa Oglesby and her daugh- 
ter Chelsea Oglesby, visitors from 
Leggett who hit the BV when 
they’re in town, were celebrating 
Mother’s Day and Melissa’s birth- 
day at lunch. 

“We're so glad to see the bars 
and restaurants are reopening,” 
Melissa said. 

Jeide seconded Oglesby’s sen- 
timent, saying he looks forward 
to seeing even more workers and 
tourists returning to the streets of 
San Francisco. 

“Now some of the hotels are 
reopening. We're still waiting for 
the cable cars to come back at the 
end of July,” Jeide said, referring 
to the Hyde Street line that drops 
passengers across the street. 
“That was a big part of the tourist 
crowd.” 

Jeide, who has worked through 


the pandemic with reduced hours, 


is also working some shifts as a 
waiter. “The glory is all in being a 
bartender,” he laughed. “People 
say, Oh, you're a BV bartender, 
that’s cool.” 

While a spot behind the bar 
may come with more social capi- 
tal, current capacity limits makes 
waiting tables the more lucrative 
position. That’s because diners can 
spread out and still tip big, but the 
bar isn’t crowded with standing 
drinkers like it was before COVID. 
Jeide said he usually earns about 
$170 in tips while making drinks. 
Waiters can make up to $500 on 
an eight-hour shift. 

“We brought back two of the 
older waitresses who've been off 
for a while, but some of the older 
workers are in their ’70s and don’t 
want to come back yet because of 
COVID,” said Jeide, who is fully 
vaccinated. 

Although Jeide hasn't had any 
issues with getting his patrons 
to mask up when asked, he said 
that balancing the preferences of 
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Bartender John Jeide makes Buena Visa Cafe’s signature Irish coffees, 
and also works as awaiter at the iconic spot. 


individual customers can present 

a challenge. “I had customers who 
came in and didn’t have their 
masks on, saying they’d been vacci- 
nated. I said, “That’s great, but oth- 
er tables see you without a mask, 
and they’re like, “What the hell?’ 
You gotta have them on. They said, 
‘Oh, yeah, OK,” Jeide said. 

It’s a dance that is sure to be- 
come more fraught now that the 
CDC has declared it safe for fully 
vaccinated diners to eat indoors 
without a face covering. 

While businesses are happy to 
welcome more customers, Jeide 
said he has noticed at least one 
downside to looser COVID-19 
protocols: a greater number of car 
break-ins. “Coming to work today I 
saw six cars with smashed glass on 
the ground,’ he said. 

On the other side of town, the 
popular waterfront watering hole 
Hi Dive was doing a brisk business, 
crowded with Giants fans stopping 
by before the game. 

Manager Ashley Freiburger, 
who's worked at the Pier 28 bar 
for a decade, said the restaurant 
was closed on and off during the 
pandemic but offered takeaway 
food and drinks through a to-go 


window, which remains open. In 
addition to the outdoor patio, the 
Hi Dive opened for indoor dining 
just in time for the start of base- 
ball season on April 1. 

“Opening day was the closest 
we ve had to turning people away,” 
Freiburger said, “But I imagine 
once the Giants start allowing 
more and more fans, it will trickle 
down to us.” 

Business has picked up a lot, but 
it’s still dependent on the weath- 
er. “Normally we have five or six 
people deep at the bar, but now 
all customers have to be seated in- 
doors,” she said. 

A majority of the bar’s af- 
ter-work crowd came from nearby 
businesses, many of which still 
have employees working from 
home. 

“Most patrons are local workers, 
mainly the happy hour tech crowd 
from big businesses like Google or 
Gap, and they’re not back in the 
office yet,” said Freiburger. She’s 
starting to get inquiries about 
hosting events like going away par- 
ties, however, and calls it a “good 
sign.” 

Recent warm weather also has 
drawn people from around the Bay 
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Area to the Hi Dive. 

“We do have a lot of business 
on weekends with local people 
coming in from the surrounding 
areas. They want to walk along 
the water; everybody just wants a 
change of scenery,’ said Freiburg- 
er, who added that the bar’s staff 
is down to 10 workers from 25. 
(The bar didn’t lay anyone off, she 
explained, though some employees 
moved away because they couldn't 
afford to stay in the Bay Area.) 

There have been few hassles over 
masks. 

“There were only a handful of 
times when it got confrontational,” 
Freiburger said, during an inter- 
view conducted before the most 
recent CDC guidelines were issued. 
“Most people are cool about it, and 
we have signage everywhere be- 
cause the rules are so random and 
changing.” 

Michael Coleman, a bartender 
and waiter at the Hi Dive for five 
years, is as delighted about the 
relaxed rules as the patrons he 
serves. 

“It feels invigorating to be back,” 
he said, adding, “The customers are 
ecstatic. They say, ‘God, it’s so nice 
to be out again.” 

Jim Cranney, a Giants fan from 
Carson City, liked the bar’s prices: 
“It’s cheaper to drink here. It’s $19 
for an IPA at the ballpark,” he said. 

His pal David Emehiser from 
Santa Rosa was heartened to see 
more bars and restaurants open- 
ing. He said, “They need to get 
more things open; they need to get 
the tourists back. ... I remember 
times in summer when it was hard 
to walk on the Embarcadero. It was 
so crowded, and it was shoulder to 
shoulder here in the bar.” 

At Perry’s, a popular spot on 
Union Street for 51 years, sidewalk 
and parklet tables were full. 

“T think our business is certainly 
gaining steam, manager Bruce 
Bowers said. “It’s Perry’s, so we're 
very blessed to have a strong fol- 
lowing.” 

The restaurant did have to lay 
off some workers during the pan- 
demic; it’s still not fully staffed, 
and the inside bar is still limited to 
25 percent for diners. 

But on a sunny afternoon with 
every table filled, Bowers observed, 
“People are happy to be out.” 


Donna Domino is a writer for SF Examiner. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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ELLO BIAFRA, LEAD singer 
of San Francisco punk band 
the Dead Kennedys, stands 
onstage buck naked — save 
for a pair of engineer boots — illu- 


minated by the glare of a spotlight. 


The legendary Jerry Garcia of the 
Grateful Dead smokes a joint, 
blissing out in Golden Gate Park. 
“Renée the dancer,” a figure well- 
known to hardcore concertgoers 
in the city’s hippie scene, bends 
backward like a contortionist, eyes 
closed, barefoot, long-haired. 

It’s hard to choose a favorite 
among San Francisco photojour- 
nalist and diehard environmen- 
talist Greg Gaar’s extraordinary 
collection of 1,114 concert photos 
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Jello Biafra, lead singer of the Dead Kennedys, captured in Greg Gaar’s 


lens. 


— taken between 1972 and 1989 
at venues across the Bay Area — 
through which icons of the city’s 
eclectic and vibrant music history 
live on. 

Gaar’s collection was recent- 
ly made available to the public 
through the historic photograph 
archive, OpenSFHistory.org, which 
is run by the Western Neighbor- 
hoods Project, a community histo- 
ry nonprofit. 

“People are losing their minds,” 
says Nicole Meldahl, executive di- 
rector of the project. “Deadheads, 
in particular, they’re going nuts.” 

Unlike many of the tens of 
thousands of historic San Fran- 
cisco photographs scanned on 
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OpenSFHistory’s website, Meldahl 
says, Gaar’s photographs capture 
experiences that a lot of San Fran- 
cisco residents are old enough to 
remember. 

The sheer size of the collection 
itself is impressive, and it brings a 
lot of stars up close and personal. 
But it’s the man behind the camera 
that’s at the heart of these images. 

“What makes this archive unique 
is Greg,” Meldahl says, when asked 
about the significance of the pho- 
tographs. “This is a man that loves 
San Francisco and is always in the 
right place at the right time.” 

The following interview with 
Gaar has been edited for length 
and clarity. 





BY CLARA LIANG 


I’m 22, born and raised in San 
Francisco, and looking through 
these photographs, I see a 
place I hardly recognize. 


I’m 72, so half a century older 
than you. It’s not as it was when 
I was a kid. I go downtown and | 
hardly recognize it. There’s more 
people, more cars, more conges- 
tion. It’s like rats in a cage. If 
you re not mentally ill now, you're 
not normal. 

Creative people used to be 
able to live affordably in he city 
in the early ’70s. I lived in the 
Haight-Ashbury with three room- 
mates in a big Queen Anne Victo- 
rian from 1896, and we each paid 
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$50 rent per month. If you want- 
ed to be an artist, or play Frisbee 
in the park, or sit in the sun and 
smoke pot all day, you could do it 
with that rent. 

Now, you basically have to be 
a wealthy person to live in San 
Francisco. The only reason I can 
stay is because I inherited the 
family home. 


Did you ever think about leaving? 


No, I’m not going to leave San 
Francisco. I’m too bonded to the 
city. | was even named after a 49er, 
Garland Gregory. I went to all the 
49er games. 

I think ’'m so attached to this 
place because | was in the Navy for 
four years, and I got very home- 
sick. I managed to survive, but I 
wanted to make up for lost time 
in the city. Right when I got out, I 
went to Glen Canyon and collaged 
one of the rocks down there. Look- 
ing back, it’s such a stupid thing 
to do. 


When did you start shooting? 


I used my parents’ box camera 

for a while in the mid-’60s. In the 
Navy, I had an Instamatic. I took 
quite a few pictures of Bangkok, 
of the boiler room where I worked. 
When I got out of the Navy, I went 
to City College on the GI Bill and 
took the entire photography cur- 
riculum. I became a real hardcore 
photojournalist, wandering the 
streets of San Francisco with my 
camera. 

You think the rock and roll pic- 
tures are intense? I took pictures 
of people getting shot to death, 
drownings at the beach, people 
getting beat up, a lot of homeless 
people in South of Market after it 
was demolished for Moscone Cen- 
ter. I’ve got 20,000 images of San 
Francisco. Those photos are going 
up on OpenHistorySF soon, too. 


How did you get into the rock 
and roll, and then the punk, 
scenes? 


I was a big fan, I started shooting 
concerts in "73. I was into the San 
Francisco sound, any music that 

came out of San Francisco during 











Archival photos of The Rolling Stones, 
Patti Smith, and Jerry Garcia, from 
left to right, top to bottom. Greg Gaar’s 
photography career documents a past 
era of rock ‘n’ roll. 


the Summer of Love—the Grateful 
Dead, Jefferson Airplane, Quicksil- 
ver Messenger Service. 

I had a button machine so | 
could make buttons out of my 
photographs and sell them, just to 
make enough money so I could get 
into the show. 

The first punk band I saw was 
the Sex Pistols at Winterland. Then 
there were all the local bands, the 
Avengers, the Nuns. To me, punk 
was the real rock and roll. It was 
incredibly loud, very offensive, 
talking about social injustice, 
about sex, teenage alcoholics. I 
just loved it. I was old to be going 
to those shows, I was 40, there 
with all the kids with safety pins in 
their noses. I was the old guy. 


Why did you decide to house 
all these photos on 
OpenSFHistory.com? 


I still have the negatives. When | 
die, they can have them—I won't 
give a shit at that point. In 2012, I 
had open heart surgery. And after 
I got out, I realized I've got this in- 
credible collection of stuff and I’ve 


got to get it to somebody who will 
take care of them. 


Can you talk about some of 
your favorite photographs in 
the collection? 


There’s one I keep on my mantle 
and it’s one of my favorites, Peter 
Townshend, lead guitarist from 
the Who, leaping in the air at the 
Oakland Coliseum on October 10, 
1976, when they played with the 
Grateful Dead. That was a great 
show. 

And of course the photos of 
Jerry Garcia up close and personal. 
He was really a normal guy. He’d 
talk about going to Balboa High, 
I'd talk about going to Lowell. His 
riffs just took you way out into the 
cosmos and then brought you back 
to earth again. 


It’s bittersweet to go through 
these photos of carefree mass- 
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es of bodies at a time when 
concerts and clubs are shut 
down and many people feel 
very isolated and the world 
feels in crisis. 


Well, I can’t believe that we’re 
going to be in these dark ages 
forever. And, you know, after the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, even- 
tually we got into the roaring ’20s. 
The Jazz Age. 


You’re hopeful for a renaissance? 


Yeah, but I’m not going to the 
shows anymore. | enjoy music 
from my home now, | don’t have to 
be in the crowds. And I can hardly 
hear since my hearing is so bad 
from going to all those shows. 


Clara Liang is a contributing writer. 
© @clarablakeliang 
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Learn toLove Your Partner’s Vibrator 





Your partner's vibrator is an ally, not an enemy. 


Plus: How to talk about cross-dressing with your kids. BYDAN SAVAGE 





Y WIFE AND IJ just celebrated our 34th anniversary. For the first year it was great. We shared many in- 
timate moments. But on her 26th birthday (33 years ago!) she got “it.” A vibrator. Ever since I feel like 
I’ve been bumped down to a distant fourth in our relationship. Her priorities: family, job, “it,” then 


me. She thinks everything is fine and that we're soul mates, friends, lovers, etc., but I feel like her lowest 
priority. I’ve read articles where women can become addicted to these devices, essentially snubbing their 
significant others. I know it’s complicated, but what can I do to win her back? I’ve tried romancing her but 
I’m always competing with “it” for intimate attention. How many others have been replaced by “it” in their 


relationships? What can I do? 


with “it.” Sex is not a compe- 

tition, VIBEQ, and “it” is not 
your competitor. “It” is a tool, 
VIBES, and “it” could and should 
be your friend and collaborator 
instead of your nemesis. 

First, your wife is not broken 
and her clit does not have ad- 
diction issues. Your wife is most 
likely one of the many women out 
there who can only come with the 
help of a vibrator. Some women 


S TOP TRYING TO compete 


—Vanquishing “It” Becomes Essential Quest 


(and some other people with clits) 
need sustained deep-tissue vibra- 
tions in order to get off. Remem- 
ber: dicks and clits are made up 
of the same starter-pack of fetal 
tissues; a dick is a big clit, a clit 

is a small dick. But most of the 
clit—the “shaft” of the clit, e.g. 
the erectile tissues and chambers 
that anchor the exposed glans 

of clit to the body—is internal. 
You probably haven't seen many 
men jerk off, VIBES, but I have. 
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Some men (and other people 

who have penises) focus all of 
their efforts on the heads of their 
cocks—working the glans—while 
others barely touch the head and 
focus most of their efforts on the 
shaft. Basically, there are women 
out there who need the “shaft” of 
the clitoris stimulated in order to 
come—not the exposed glans, but 
the majority of the clitoris, which 
is inside the body. The sensations 
provided by a powerful vibrator 
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are the best and, for some women, 
the only way to hit their shafts 
with the sensations required to 
get them off. 

So my advice... after all these 
years... is to finally learn to love 
“it.” Invite your wife to incorpo- 
rate “it” into your sex sessions; 
don’t make the mistake (or con- 
tinue making the mistake) of 
forcing her to choose between sex 
with you that doesn't get her all 
the way there and masturbation 


sessions with “it” that do. Let 
her use “it” on/with herself when 
you re having intercourse and ask 
if you can use “it” on/with her 
when you're not, e.g. every once 
in a while leave your dick out of 
it and focus on your wife’s plea- 
sure. Hopefully you'll come to see 
“it” as an extension of your body 
when “it” is in your hands and as 
your loyal wingman when “it” is 
in hers. Good luck and happy an- 


niversary. 


ing in girls’ clothing. When he was little it was his sister’s 


M Y SON, A 15-year-old straight guy, occasionally enjoys dress- 


tutus and painting his nails. These days he does it more to 
be funny. I have noticed, however, that once the joke is over he 
keeps the makeup and dress on longer and longer. This has never 
bothered me or his dad. We don’t encourage or discourage it. We 
have never gendered things in our very liberal house (no girls/boys 
toys, etc.). He is a pretty open kid with friends across the spectrum 
of sexual and gender identities so I don’t get the feeling he would 
hide it if he is struggling with gender issues. | think he just likes to 
wear a dress around the house sometimes. 

I’m wondering if we still refer to a guy dressing in women’s 
clothes as a “cross-dressing” or is it now just “wearing a dress”? Is 
there a more modern term/name? Cross-dressing feels derogatory 
for some reason. We have no intention of trying to change his be- 
havior but I'd like to use the right words if he wants to talk about it. 


—Demonstrating Respect Exposes Sincere Support 


on the right words than the 

word cops at GLAAD, which 
used to stand for the “Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance Against Defa- 
mation” and now just stands for 
GLAAD... because coming up 
with a catchy acronym that incor- 
porated B (bisexual), T (trans), Q 
(queer), Q again (questioning), A 
(asexual), A again (ally), I (inter- 
sex), 2S (twospirited), P (pan), P 
again (polyamorous), K (kink), 
etc., etc., prompted several dozen 
supercomputers to threaten sui- 
cide if they weren’t immediately 
reassigned to bitcoin-farming 
duties. 

Anyway, DRESS, GLAAD says 

the term “cross-dressing” is 
fine: “While anyone may wear 
clothes associated with a differ- 
ent sex, the term cross-dresser 
is typically used to refer to men 


N O ONE IS more up to date 


who occasionally wear clothes, 
makeup, and accessories cultur- 
ally associated with women.” 
GLAAD recommends people 

use “cross-dressing” instead of 
“transvestite” and notes that 
most cross-dressers identify 

as both male and straight and 
“have no desire to transition 
and/or live full-time as women.” 
But your son is only 15 years 

old; he may be a straight male 
cross-dresser, DRESS, or he may 
be exploring his gender identity 
under the guise of wearing dress- 
es for laughs. Give him time, give 
him space. And just as you're 
keeping an open mind about your 
child’s gender identity, DRESS, I 
would encourage you to keep an 
open mind about his sexual ori- 
entation. My mom thought I was 
straight when I was 15 years old 
and look how that turned out. 


© mail@savagelove.net © @FakeDanSavage & savagelovecast.com 
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Send resume to: Tinker Pre- Stucco, Siding, 

Saw i , ace Inc. Windows 

1749 Waller St. San Francis- Tene , 

Seismic, Foundation 

co, CA 94117 ‘ 

CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Lic #582766 
General Building Contractor 


Bonded, Insured 
Kitchen Bath é Additions | ROOFING \ veer & 
Decks ¢ Stairs ¢ Siding Call Debbie at 





CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 
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HAULING 















Call Mike 415-279-1266 MASSAGE THERAPY 
415-571-9873 


Versatile Latina Adve rtise M 














CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, Plastering ¢ Painting Escort Service 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 ing * Electrical & Mor ates 
. ne ROOFING INC. INTRODUCTION pee ie SF WEEKLY 
18 Years EY MAGIA: COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL SERVICES unctiona ; 
CE 7 ALL TYPES OF ROOFING FREE Partying 24/7" pat eneievennent Adult Classifieds. 
concrete. Large Truck. Reliable Sill blithe ‘Free Ton) OE a oaly 
oe ip skates 
Affordable sii ie — LiveMatch.com @.)| 6 41 5-359-2600 


" " Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 
INDEPENDENT | M@aiiSueaeiitays 


$40 & UP HAUL Free Estimates 650-343-6671 Advertise in SF WEEKLY 


Since 1988 
Lic/l / 
eae TVRIP NEE | SRENANDEZ ROOFING Call: 415-359-2600 
A+ BBB Rating Free Estimate 
(650) 341-7482 Lic #861780. Insured/Bonded CALL 415-640-7536 


REACH MORE READERS SFWeekly.com 


Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one's story. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 1 SINGE 1865 L ® 
Kam SACy 
soundcloud.com/ a4 


sfweeklypodcast 
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ROUND BARN 


ROSA 





SANTA 


x New eelease 


¢ FROM THE LOW $600,000s 





» 
© 


e DECKS, FIRST FLOOR BEDROOM & HOME GYM OPTION 
e SOLAR INCLUDED 
e FARMHOUSE ARCHITECTURE & MODERN FEATURES 


¢ COMMUNITY AMENITIES: POOL, SPA, CABANAS, 
PARKS, PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


Fiyvy(oaga 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 





All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, 
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onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. (ey 


City Ventures Allrights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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